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GRIEF SHALL HAVE ITS WAY 
Richard Warner Borst 


Grief shall have its way with me: 
I shall say, 
Things have not been well with me. 


If my spirit is what I think it is, 
I shall be bent, but not broken; 
Bowed, but not prostrate. 


For these two days, 

Since the going of my beloved, 

I have avoided grief: 

I have said, 

It were better so: 

She has escaped the stones and thorns. 


But I have lied. 
I know she did not want to escape 
The stones and thorns. 


I shall lie no more. 
I am not afraid, any longer, of grief. 


Grief shall have its way with me: 
I shall say, 
Things have not been well with me. 


TO THE PORTRAIT PAINTER 


(Arthur Davison Ficke: Sonnets of a Portrait Painter) 


Harry Rider 


Riot of color against the cold, white ground, 
Sharing the splendors of the mountain dawn; 

Rising and falling, clear the carols sound, 
Stopped by a silence that is heard and gone; 


A sparkling fountain throws a rainbow spray 
' And hastens onward till it meets the river, 
On whose green banks, half-hidden, wandering day 
Steps lightly—now a full beam, now a sliver. 


Impassioned beauty, prisoned in old forms, 
Bursts rich restraints and lifts a lovely face; 
Its buoyant spirit glows afresh and warms ey 
A virile mind that moves with wistful grace. 


The modern master blazons with pure art 
A trail his own across the platted chart. 


* * cg 


“LIFT UP AN ENSIGN’”’ 
Isaiah 13 :2 
Loring Eugene Williams 


A solitary star has been the guide 

For many a mariner, o’er many a sea; 

A shield of honor death has lain beside 

Has rallied craven knights to victory: 

And so, along the tortuous paths we stride, 
Toiling to goals impregnable, do we 

(Shunning the vales where timid banners hide) 
“Lift up an ensign” for the world to see. 


And though the way be hard, reward be slow, 
Still keep that ensign flying to the breeze; 
Somewhere below are men who do not know 
The way, but glimpse our flag above the trees. 
Although we fail, it shall not suffer loss. 

Once Calvary was ensigned with a cross. 


* * * 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES US FREE 
George Henry Badger 


O Thou whose truth has dawned in eastern light, 
Though day’s full splendor be for us not there; 
With eager faith, beyond all gift of sight, 

We bring our daring prophecy of prayer. 


Prophetic be our passion to be free,— 

Free for life’s nobler quest of greatening good; 
Prophetic be our faith, O God, in Thee,— 
That waits a God.more vastly understood! 


It were not yet enough, were this the whole,— 
This fragile flame of faith which now we see; 

This glimmering glimpse of good and worth of soul; 
Give us, dear God, the vision of the free: 


A singing courage for life’s zest for right, 
Truth’s consecration, love’s sincerity, 

A trust ungloomed by ancient creeds of night;— 
Such be the daring faith that makes us free! 


* * * 


LIFE 
Mabel Hatton Marks 


The waves dash on the rocks adventurously, 
With youthful courage and with restless urge, 
Ardent and daring; in an ecstasy of triumph 
Borne on the winds they surge, 

Wear themselves out pursuing after 

The call of other winds—retreat—come on again, 
Now high, now low, and with exultant laughter 
Try to defeat the shore but try in vain; 
Hurrying and breathless, challenging the sky 
They rise, roll back, at last become a sea 

That ever more slowly rolls till with a sigh 

It rests,—resigned to hushed tranquillity. 


And now there stretches wide an empty beach 
In grateful silence from the noisy swirl; 

Empty? Ah, no! Close to one’s reach 

There lies a lovely shell, and in its depths—a pearl. 


ae 


WINDOWS FOR MY SOUL 


I will hew great windows for my soul, 

Channels of splendor, portals of release; 

Out of earth’s prison walls will I hew them, 
That my thundering soul may push through them; 
Through the strata of human strife and passion _ 
I will tunnel a way, I will carve and fashion 
With the might of my soul’s intensity 

Windows fronting on immensity, 

Towering out of time 

I will breathe the air of another clime _ 

That my spirit’s pain may cease. ; 

That the being of me may have room to grow, 
That my eyes may meet God’s eyes and know; 

I will hew great windows, wonderful windows, 
Measureless windows for my soul. 


Author Unknown. 
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“A MILITARY MANEUVER’”’ 
“When told of the bombing of loyalist Barcelona 
and the killing of more than 1,000 civilians by terrorist 
raids, with no apparent military objective, he declared 


that it was a lie. 
““*General Franco would not do a thing like that. 


It must have been a military maneuver.’ ” 
From a report of an interview 
with Cardinal O’Connell, in 
The Boston Herald, March 19, 1938. 


HE Cardinal Archbishop of Boston is a distin- 
guished prelate, and there have been many oc- 
casions when his leadership has proved a mighty 

force for good in the community and in the nation; 
but his recent defense of General Franco as the cham- 
pion of Christian civilization against “piracy and 
communism” is not likely to enhance his influence. 
It is a good example of the extremes to which ex- 
cessive partisanship can easily and fatally be carried. 

The slaughter of hundreds of civilians in the city 
of Barcelona by the bombs of General Franco’s air 
forces may have been a matter of military necessity, 
but the rest of the world doesn’t think so. That in- 
cident—and it is a dreadful commentary on the pres- 
ent state of the world that we can speak of it as an in- 
cident—has stirred the hearts of men to deep indig- 
nation; and the issue which it raises is more funda- 
mental than the respective merits of the two sides in 
the Spanish conflict. Vehement protest against such 
a “military maneuver’ might well come from strong 
partisans on both sides, and with most propriety from 
those who are most sincerely convinced that General 
Franco is right. : 

-Military necessity is sometimes a stubborn fact, 
as most readers of history will agree. It is a plea 
which we might expect the military and political 
leaders of the fascist movement to use in extenuation 

- of the Barcelona raids, but it is not what the world has 
a right to expect from a leader in the Christian Church. 
Cardinal O’Connell’s partisanship has betrayed him 


< 


into the defense of action which multitudes of equally 
sincere Christians regard as a shocking violation of 
Christian ethics. 

Frederick M. Eliot. 


* * 


OUR COVER PAGE 


N the cover page of this issue of The Register is 
shown the meetinghouse of the First Parish 
in Wayland, Massachusetts. This meeting- 

house is one of the finest of its type. Erected in 1814 
and dedicated January 25, 1815, it was built in what 
many consider the best period of American archi- 
tecture. The photograph here shown was taken by 
the late Alfred Wayland Cutting, who was fifty years 
a member of the standing committee of the parish and 
a well-known amateur photographer. 

This is the fifth meetinghouse of the parish, the 
earliest dating back to 1640, when the parish was 
founded. Plans are already being made for the cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the parish in 1940. 

* Ok 


LIBERALISM VS. FANATICISM 


ROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY, in an intro- 
duction to pamphlet No. 58 of the “Friends of 
Europe” makes an interesting analysis of the 

Nazi mind. He points out two fundamental errors in 
Nazi philosophy: 


It is their “fundamental” faith, their starting 
point, to assert the purity of German blood, marking it 
off as unique and utterly superior to the rest of mankind, 
whereas, if there is anything certain in ethnology, it is 
that the population of Germany between the Rhine on 
the west and the Oder on the east is extremely mixed. 
It is one of the stock examples of race mixture. . . 
The other fundamental principle of Nazi belief is that 
this nation of ‘‘pure Nordics’”’ must be an absolute Unity; 
a unity not merely in government and administration, 
which is reasonable enough, but in speech, thought and 
will, which is totally impossible and absurd. 


Are not these two beliefs—belief in unique and 
utter superiority and belief in the necessity of ab- 
solute unity—the distinguishing characteristics of all 
fanaticisms as contrasted with liberalism? 

Liberalism is a philosophy of individualism and 
so cannot hold to a belief in the possibility or desir- 
ability of absolute unity. Mere individualism does 
not, however, preclude belief in utter and unique 
superiority. There are many individualists who are 
fanatics of a most thoroughgoing sort. Convinced of 


their own perfection, they come more and more to be- 


lieve that they are unique instruments of God who 
can do no wrong. Liberalism is more than that kind 
of individualism. Liberalism involves a certain tenta- 
tiveness in one’s beliefs and acts growing out of the 
faith that good may be found elsewhere than in one’s 
own peculiar loyalties and in one’s own experience. 
Because of this tentativeness, liberalism will not 
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always be able to produce quantitative results with 
the rapidity of fanaticisms, but it will be able to pro- 
duce lasting results. Liberalism believes in the power 
of discussion and persuasion where there are dif- 
ferences, and where there must be action in spite of 
differences, such action is to be determined by the 
majority will, so far as it can be discovered by ballot- 
ing. Fanaticisms will resort to private armies or brow- 
beating indoctrination to enforce the unity which 
they desire. They will have no compunctions about 
means because of belief in their unique and utter su- 
periority. 

The most powerful fanaticisms in the world today 
are Japanese militarism, Russian communism, fascism, 
Nazism, and Roman Catholicism. Many of the 
Protestant and Jewish sects, many secret orders, and 
an uncounted variety of other organizations, must 
also be considered fanatical, but they are not always 
powerful. It is essential to understand the basic at- 
titudes distinguishing fanaticism and liberalism so 
that proper judgments may be made from time to 
time. 

Liberals must be supporters of every movement 
which tends to break down walls of fanaticism and 
bring about a seeking of good in one another, but 
they must be judicious. Only recently have we at- 
tended our first great meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians. It was notable that 


even in such an atmosphere the rigidity of the Roman 
Catholic system manifested itself. Speakers repre- 
senting Catholicism, probably unconsciously, propa- 
gandized for their particular interpretation of world 
conditions, notably of the civil war in Spain. Only on 
the ground of fanaticism can one explain such atti- 
tudes. 

Liberals can understand fanatics; fanatics can- 
not understand liberals. The latter are incapable of 
understanding anything outside the confines of their 
own indoctrination. Fanaticism is bent upon impos- 
ing its will on others. Liberalism seeks understand- 
ing and co-operation. Only liberalism can create 
lasting good. 


CONFUCIANISM 


ONFUCIUS summarized the culture of China in 
an ethical system which should probably not 
be called a religion. Buddhism and Taoism 

later came in to supply the metaphysical longings of 
some people. The ethical teachings of Confucianism 
are superb. It advocates the middle path between ex- 
tremes, and emphasizes justice rather than love. When 
asked to give one word that would cover the whole 
duty of man, Confucius replied: “‘Fellow-feeling, per- 
haps, is that word. Do not unto others what thou 
wouldst not they should do unto you.” 


Hitler Over Czechoslovakia 


Imre Domonkos 


Mr. Domonkos was born a Roman Catholic in what is now Czechoslovakia. 


He is now a Unitarian. 


He has been an instructor at Oberlin College in Ohio, and has received degrees of A.B. and A. M. from 
Cornell University, where he is now a candidate for the degree of Ph. D. 


HE fish-shaped country known as Czechoslovakia 
was created by the Treaties of Versailles and 
Trianon. It is about as large as the state of 

Illinois. Its fifteen million picturesque inhabitants 
are Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, Magyars, Ruthenes, 
Jews, and political refugees from Russia, Germany, 
and Spain. 

Under the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary the 
Czechs and Germans were a part of Austria and their 
homeland was commonly called Bohemia. Prague 
was then as now the leading city of the two peoples. 
The Slovaks, Magyars and Ruthenes were incorpo- 
rated in the kingdom of Hungary. Theemperor Franz 
Josef ruled over all of these peoples. 

In Bohemia the official language was German. 
In what is now called Slovakia, Magyar was used 
officially. The writer, a native of that part of pre- 
war Hungary which has since become Slovakia, 
spent his childhood in a locality which consisted of 
Germans, Slovaks, Jews and Magyars. At home he 
spoke German, a dialect version known as ““Tsipser’’— 
from the name of the county “Tsips.’”’ Although the 
writer bears a Magyar name he did not learn Magyar 
until he entered the public schools. Several of his 
relatives spoke Slovak, for intermarriage between 
Slovaks and Germans, and Magyars and Germans, 
was not uncommon. 

In those prewar days there was no Czech Party 


in Slovakialand, yet friction arose between the petty 
Magyar officials and the Germans and Slovaks over 
whom they ruled. The Slovaks, especially, were re- 
garded as an inferior people. The Normans looked 
upon the Anglo-Saxons, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
as an inferior people. When the Norman spoke with 
his peers he used the court language. In dealing with 
his subjects he used the language which he used in 
addressing his horse. Now if we change the time and 
place, substitute Norman for Magyar and Slovak for 
Anglo-Saxon, you will have a picture of the prewar 
situation. In Bohemia the Austro-Germans similarly 
looked down upon the Czechs. 


I 


When Thomas Garrigue Masaryk established the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia he intended to create a 
Switzerland in Central Europe, where the German, 
Slav, and Magyar cultures would be on an equal foot- 
ing. Masaryk, in addition to having been an his- 
torian and a professor, greatly longed to establish an 
ideal state on the pattern of Plato’s “Republic,” 
where philosophers are kings. Masaryk is said to have 
gotten his ideas at Leipzig, where he studied philos- 
ophy. Masaryk also realized that though one’s head 
may be up in the clouds the feet must be firmly 
planted on the ground. It may be that he got his prac- 
tical ideas from a practical American, Miss Garrigue, 
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a native of New York. At any rate, we know he met 
Miss Garrigue in Leipzig—for she was a fellow stu- 
dent there. She not only became his counselor, but 
wife and life-long companion. He adopted her name 
for his middle name to show this union. 

Masaryk’s background in many ways resembles 
that of our own Abraham Lincoln. His father had 
been a coachman employed on one of the Austrian 
imperial estates, and a native of Slovakialand. Masa- 
ryk’s mother came from a semi-Germanized Czech 
family in Moravia (the borderland between Bohemia 
and Slovakia). Just as Lincoln was born in Ken- 
tucky, a state which resembles Czechoslovakia in 
many ways, and thus connected the antislavery 
North with the slave South, so Moravia connects the 
Slav civilization with the German and Magyar cul- 
tures. A resident of Kentucky could see and study the 
problems of North and South. In like manner, a 
resident of Moravia could see the problems of the 
overlords and the ruled—those who regarded them- 
selves as superiors and those who were forced to be 
inferiors or subject peoples. 

Masaryk’s principles of government, unfor- 
tunately, have not survived. He planted the seed, 
but much of it fell on stony ground. His efforts to 
restrain the party in power, the Czechs, have not 
borne fruit. Just as Lincoln attempted to reconstruct 
the South on Christian principles, so Masaryk wished 
to build a republic out of the ruins of a part of Franz 
Josef’s empire—Austria-Hungary. Masaryk many 
times warned the Czech Party to be moderate, and 
to concede some points to the minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia. The important point is that, through well- 
directed publicity, and the outlay for that has been 
great, the Czech Party has led the world to believe 
that the Czechs and Slovaks are brothers,—or at least 
“cousins.” In reality the Czechs and Slovaks re- 
gard and treat each other the way the English are said 
to regard and treat the Irish. 


II 


The Germans in Czechoslovakia constitute a 
three-and-one-half million minority. Hitler has had 
his eyes on these. The three million Slovaks, the 
eight hundred thousand Magyars, and the five hundred 
thousand Ruthenes have made common cause with 
the three and one-half million Germans against the 
Czech Party. 

The writer visited his childhood home in 1932 
when Hitler had not yet come into power in the Reich. 
At that time the author’s German, Slovak and Magyar 
relatives all respected President Masaryk, but never- 
theless thoroughly disliked the handful of Czech petty 
officials who controlled the courts, the tax collectors, 
the state police force, the officers on the state rail- 
roads, the post office, the radio, the telephone and 
telegraph. 

In the spring of 1934 the writer revisited his 
childhood home, this time to show his wife, a native 
of Ohio, how his European relatives lived. At that 
time the people expressed their dissatisfaction with 
the Czech petty officials, and those of German and 
’ Magyar descent showed their interest in Hitler’s rise. 
Yet even among the discontented German people of 

“Tsips’ in Slovakia the opinion on Hitler was 
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divided. Some feared him. They were the ones who 
knew that their ancestors had once been driven out 
of Saxony and had built themselves new homes in the 
Carpathians of Slovakialand. Yet there were some 
who looked to Hitler as their coming savior. The 
younger people, with no memories of hardship in the 
World War, in general, were for Hitler. The older 
people in general were afraid of him and of his rapid 
rise. 

The Slovaks, on the other hand, expressed them- 
selves as favoring a return to Hungary and Hungarian 
rule. This was largely because the Czech petty of- 
ficials had made themselves so objectionable to their 
Slovak “cousins” who did not get any political plums 
in the Czechoslovakian new deal. 

The problem of Czechoslovakia is in many ways 
much more complex than the Austrian problem. The 
aspirations of the various peoples are mixed. There 
are five major languages as mentioned above, the 
Czech, the German, the Slovak, the Magyar, and the 
Ruthene, and difficulties arise from the religious in- 
tolerance which exists in the land. The five major 
religions are the Roman Catholic, the Protestant 
sects, the Czechoslovakian Church, the Greek Catho- 
lic, and the Hebrew. The Catholic refuses to break 
bread with the Protestant, and both Catholic and 
Protestant would like to treat the Jew in the Nazi 
fashion. The despised Czech petty official often is 
a Protestant and the people over whom he rules fre- 
quently are Catholic Slovaks of the Roman or Greek 
Church. The German will be a Lutheran unless his 
blood has been “polluted’”’ with Slovak blood, in 
which case he is likely to bring up his children as 
Catholics. This is especially true where the mother is 
a Slovak and the father of German descent. 


III 


Politically, Czechoslovakia is divided into several 
camps. There is, first, the dominant Czech Party. 
The second party is that of Konrad Henlein, who is 
called the Czechoslovakian Hitler. News reports fre- 
quently connect him with the Nazis of Munich and 
Berlin. The Slovak Party is led by Father Hlinka. 
He wants autonomy for the Slovaks. The Magyars 
also are organized, and naturally favor a return to 
Magyar rule with Budapest instead of Bratislava as 
the seat of their government. There is also a large 
element of foreign refugees. Among these are Ger- 
mans who have fled from the Nazis, or Russians who 
have no use for the communists. But to cap this, 
there is a Communist Party which draws from all 
ethnic groups. 

Hitler knows the actual conditions in the “island 
of democracy.” He wants to take advantage of this 
situation. However, it is not the three and one-half 
million Germans that Hitler really wants. He is after 
something far more important—the resources of 
Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia is one of the richest 
states in Europe. It has well-developed industries. 
The Skoda Munition Works, the third largest in Europe, 
and the Batya Shoe Industries are world renowned. 
Czechoslovakia’s minerals—coal, iron, copper, baux- 
ite—her agricultural products, her timber, her wool, 
her manufactures consisting of glass, porcelain, pot- 
tery, textiles, and sugar, would all mean vastly more 
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than three and one-half million Germans. And with 
Czechoslovakia in the bag Hitler would have a six- 
hundred-mile bridge to the seven hundred thousand 
Germans in Rumania, to the oil and grain fields of the 


Balkans and the Ukraine. These are all well marked 
in his plan, and if he gets Czechoslovakia he will march 
on and try for his biggest objective, the ‘“Expansion 
towards the East.” 


Social Security 
Alferd W. Hobart P 


Mr. Hobart is area field representative for the Louisiana State Department of Public Welfare. 
This article is offered for publication by the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


OCIAL security in the United States is not en- 
tirely a new ideal. Theodore Roosevelt in 
1912 advocated unemployment compensation, 
health insurance, old-age assistance and minimum 
wage laws. Legislation establishing mothers’ aid and 
workmen’s compensation dates approximately from 
that time. But the impetus given social legislation by 
Theodore Roosevelt’s insurgent movement was to a 
great extent lost during the war period, and the roar- 
ing two-cars-in-every-garage era which followed. 
The American philosophy of individualism was the 
dominant viewpoint of the postwar years. Economic 
and personal independence were confused. A false 
connection was popularly made between acquisitive- 
ness and character. 

The depression came as a rude shock to this 
benign assumption that nothing could be done to 
improve the status quo except to add more whoopee. 
The prosperous and the wage earner alike were among 
its victims. 

A sharp reversal of public opinion marked the de- 
pression years. It became all too evident that eco- 
nomic security and individual effort were not neces- 
sarily synonymous. Thrift did not necessarily make 
one secure in his old age. The American philosophy 
of individualism was shaken to its very roots. 


I 


Following the entry of the federal government into 
the unemployment relief picture on a wholesale scale, 
Congress began to plan protective legislation under 
the general and somewhat flattering title of Social 
Security. That this attempt to set up a system of 
economic safeguards against various forms of depend- 
ency failed, by a rather wide margin, of complete ful- 
fillment is due more than anything else to the apparent 
inability of the present administration to think 
through a problem completely. The New Deal has 
been marked by a tendency to act impulsively in the 
face of emergencies. It has been least successful 
in its efforts to accomplish the thing it most desires, a 
program of broad, farsighted social planning. It is no 
secret that the President thrives on emergencies. 

Considerable confusion of thinking and purpose 
is evident in the Federal Social Security Act. For one 
thing, party politics, with its avid appetite for pat- 
ronage, prevented a strong stand on the question of 
qualified personnel. The act does not commit itself 
as to personnel standards in the state set-ups, al- 
though certain states have set up civil-service re- 
quirements, notably New York, Illinois, Maryland 
and Washington. 

For another thing,/{too many “experts,”’ each. with 


a pet theory, seem to have participated in the delib- 
erations previous to the passing of the act. Consist- 
ency was sacrificed to some extent in order to in- 
clude the favorite idea of some respected economic 
wizard. For example, unemployment compensation 
provisions are made for both company reserve plans 
and for state pools. The tax offset was adopted as the 
revenue-raising method, despite its rather obvious 
weaknesses. It is doubtful that sufficient reserves can 
be built up through company reserves to provide 
adequate protection. The tax offset tends too much to 
provide protection at the expense of the worker by re- 
ducing real wages and thereby injuring his purchasing 
power. Recognition of guaranteed employment (i. e. 
where employers guarantee a given minimum of em- 
ployment within a given year in lieu of providing pay- 
ment at past wages for periods of unemployment) fur- 
ther weakens the act, especially when such plans are 
permitted on a low level of employment. 

When allowance is made for the conflicting ele- 
ments that were incorporated in the Social Security 
Act, the wonder is that it even approaches effective- 
ness. It represents America’s first real effort in the 
direction of protective social legislation. Taking into 
consideration the unsettled period during which it 
came into being and the propensity of Americans at 
such times to embrace enthusiastically any bizarre 
scheme that even vaguely suggests alleviation, it is 
even more remarkable that the act emerged in as 
workable a form as it did. We have made a be- 
ginning, but much remains to be done if we are to es- 
tablish a system that will afford economic security 
that will really be anything more than a makeshift. 


II 


The federal government must be willing to set 
up more rigid standards to which states must sub- 
scribe. These must include allowances more nearly 
in conformity with the budgetary needs of recipients, 
and also sterner requirements regarding the qualifica- 
tions of personnel. For some reason, probably econ- 
omy, federal financial participation was set too low, 
especially for mothers’ aid. Participation on a fifty- 
percent basis up to $30 for old-age assistance prac- 
tically sets that amount as the maximum that can be 
paid, for it will be the rare exception indeed to find 
an allowance in excess of the reimbursible maximum. 
In urban areas, even in the deep South, such a grant is 
in many instances wholly insufficient. Furthermore, 
the Social Security Board has no control as to the 
downward limit paid to the needy aged. Where fed- 
eral reimbursement is allowed, it surely is not un- 
reasonable that the Social Security Board should be 
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allowed discretionary powers as to the minimum for 
which reimbursement shall be allowed. Allowances 
to needy aged persons are not infrequently as low as 
four dollars per month. Obviously such a grant 
simply slows down the process of starvation. 

Under the present act, no provision is made for 
the fact that the incidence of unemployment will be 
higher in some states than in others. Hence some 
states will be unable to guarantee a decent minimum 
of benefits. This is a palpable injustice to the workers 
so affected, especially since it is outside their control. 

No provision is made for health insurance, though 
the problem of sickness is scarcely second to those of 
unemployment and indigent old age. Medical cost 
falls most heavily on those least able to pay for it. 
From the workers’ point of view, health insurance is 
the best means of spreading this burden so that the in- 
dividual will be spared at least the crushing load of 
medical care. 

Back of the unemployment benefits paid through 
the Social Security Act are the wages on which these 
benefits are based. To provide at all adequately for 
semi and unskilled workers in the low wage group, it is 
essential that wages be raised to an adequate level. 
A society that does not recognize that its own ulti- 
mate welfare is bound up with a decent standard of 
living for its wage earners cannot see the necessity 
of providing adequately for its dependents and its un- 
employed. 

The self-employed are not included in the benefits 
set up by the acts, the shopkeeper, small farmer and 
professional person being specifically exempted. It 
may or may not be significant that precisely these 
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classes, denied benefits in the German social insurance 
system, became the main strength of the Nazi move- 
ment. The fact will bear thinking about. 

As a measure of prosperity has returned, we find 
that the public viewpoint is swinging back to its pre- 
depression attitudes. One hears that “relief has 
ruined workers,” that “some people won’t work.” 
A rather well-known economist recently advocated the 
disenfranchisement of recipients of public assistance. 
A tendency is developing to lump people into groups 
called “‘reliefers,’” and to indulge in some highly- 
inaccurate generalities about them. 


III 

Such tendencies must be combated, and it appears 
to be the job of the usually well-informed and artic- 
ulate liberal to do it. The hardships and the mental 
anguish of those dependent on some form of public 
relief should not be deindividualized. The recurrent 
propensity to view the unemployed and other depend- 
ents as a menace should not be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. The liberal should get acquainted with the 
public welfare agencies in his community. He should 
show some interest in their program and their prob- 
lems and help them by vocal support in their efforts 
to maintain or raise standards of relief. He should 
read and study the Federal Social Security Act, and 
the act of his state legislature through which it func- 
tions in his locality. He should support efforts to en- 
large the scope of the act and to improve it. 

Social Security is here to stay in some form or 
other. Someone must see to it that it conforms to 
standards of justice, humanity and decency. 


Bearing Its Testimony 
Frederick M. Clouter 


Mr. Clouter is by profession a public relations counsel. 


He is president of the Theodore Parker Chapter of 


the Unitarian Laymen’s League, which is the chapter associated with the First Parish in West Roxbury. 


HERE was celebrated on Sunday, March 18, at 
the Church of the First Parish, West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

the installation of its pastor, Rev. Harold Greene 
Arnold. This span of a quarter-century of devoted 
and deeply-appreciated service gives an _ historical 
character to his pastorate that is contradicted by his 
freshness of visage and his youthful vigor. Mr. Arnold 
is the third pastor of this parish to attain such a record 
of service in a church community which is one of 
Unitarianism’s most historic, “gathered,” as it was, 
in 1712, and having been the first pastorate of Theo- 
dore Parker. 

From far and near parishioners and former parish- 
ioners came to the church to pay their personal 
tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Arnold. A capacity audience 
heard him preach on the text of the central theme of 
_ his ministry, “The kingdom of God is within you.’ 
At its conclusion, Clifford P. Warren, moderator, pre- 
sented to him, in the name of the standing committee, 
an illuminated scroll bearing the inscription, “To 
‘Reverend and Mrs. Harold Greene Arnold on com- 
pletion of a quarter-century with the Church of the 
First Parish, West Roxbury, greetings. For these 


a 


years of religious leadership and devoted service in 
church and community, the parish is deeply grateful. 
Accept this expression of our esteem and apprecia- 
tion.”” About it, in concentric circles, 256 members 
and friends of the parish had placed their signatures. 


I 

Originally designated the Second Church of Christ 
in Roxbury, this church stems from the First Church 
in Roxbury, which was established in 1632 by a group 
of settlers from the town of Nazing on the river Lee, 
twenty miles east of London. The bounds of the town 
of Rockborough—so called because of curious rock 
formations found there—kept expanding westward 
along the trail to Dedham. Not to be deprived by 
impassable roads from the privilege of day-long Sab- 
bath worship, for which they had left England, these 
outlying settlers, in 1706, petitioned the Great and 
General Court to be made into a separate precinct, 
to be freed from paying taxes to the Roxbury Parish, 
and for aid in building a meetinghouse of their own. 
Their petition being unrecognized, they took the law 
of that time and place into their own hands, formed a 
congregation, and built a meetinghouse. This com- 
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pleted, in April, 1711, these hardy revolutionaries 
presented their “humble” prayer for forgiveness for 
this ‘offensive’ and presumptuous act, to their 
“fathers and elder brothers (of the First Church) in 
town meeting assembled.” Their “fait accompli” 
was recognized. The General Court set up the West 
End of Roxbury as a separate precinct, with juris- 
diction over its local affairs and with separate tax 
powers, and the Second Church of Christ in Roxbury 
was born, with eighteen names signed to the original 
covenant. 

In 1769 history repeated itself when the people 
at “Jamaica End,” being inconveniently far from the 
meetinghouse on Walter Street, withdrew, and under 
the leadership of Benjamin Pemberton and others, 
organized the Third Church of Christ in Roxbury— 
now the First Congregational Society of Jamaica 
Plain. The separation was made in peace and good 
will, but for a moment a difference of opinion over a 
division of the church plate threatened discord. It 
was settled by a compromise when the Second Church 
offered, and made, a refund of 15 pounds, 6 shillings 
and sixpence, which had been contributed by present 
members of the Third Church towards purchase of a 
silver tankard, before the withdrawal. 

In 1778, after four years of an illness which in- 
capacitated him for his ministerial duties, and to 
which he succumbed in 1776, Mr. Walter was succeeded 
by Rev. Thomas Abbot. It was a year of changes. 
The old version of the psalms was laid aside, and Dr. 
Watt’s hymns substituted. ‘Ye ancient custom” of 
persons making confession in the broad aisle was 
abolished. It was voted to pull the old meetinghouse 
down and have a new one built. It was a square 
structure, without a steeple. Later, in 1821, it was ex- 
tensively rebuilt and a steeple added. In the late nine- 
ties this edifice was badly damaged by fire, and the 
unfortunate decision was made to tear it down and 
build anew. The present structure was then built, 
and dedicated in 1900. 

In 1780, war-time conditions were reflected in the 
voting of three thousand pounds salary to Mr. Abbot 
—continental currency. Meanwhile, a serious revo- 
lution in church practice had been under way. The 

_ time-honored custom of lining out the psalms, alter- 
nately reading and singing them line by line, was 
under fire. After three years of uncompromising 
advocacy and opposition, the conservatives were 
forced to yield because no one could be found to do 
the “lining out,’ and in 1780 it was “determined by 
church and congregation to sing without reading.” 

Ill health foreed Mr. Abbot’s resignation in 1788, 
He was followed by John Bradford, 1785-1825, John 
Flagg, to 1831, and George Whitney to 1836, when 
Theodore Parker accepted the call to this parish, his 
first pastorate. The salary was small, $600. This 
was less than rival claimants offered, but Cambridge 
with its library was near by, as was Boston with its 
bookstores. There was, too, the society of such con- 
genial friends as the Shaws and the Russells. 


II 
During his pastorate he preached 362 sermons to 
the West Roxbury congregation, Chadwick informs 
us in his biography, and 404 sermons in exchanges. 
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One of these was his sermon at the ordination at the 
South Boston Unitarian Church of Rev. Charles C. 
Shackford, on “The Transient and the Permanent in 
Christianity.’’ The immediate reaction to his insist- 
ence upon the permanent values in Christianity and 
the life of Christ was slight. As recognition of his 
heresy from orthodox views became widespread, the 
storm broke. He expected that opposition would be 
stirred up in his parish, but there was little effect there. 
His parishioners might not have been sure about some 
of the things Parker said, but they were sure about 
him. 

As he said in his letter of resignation, January 3, 
1846: 

“If I have ever found a new truth to offer— 
though scholars and clergymen treated it with scorn 
—you welcomed it to your hearts, and heard it gladly. 
When my personal friends forsook me, and shrank off, 
you stood by me. Your hearty sympathy has been of 
more value to me than words can tell. Think not I 
shall ever forget that. And now I am obliged to leave 
you. My desire is to remain still with you; my duty 
commands me elsewhere.”’ 

In the record of the parish meeting acting upon 
and accepting this resignation, it was ‘‘Resolved, 
That when his brethren were cold and no word of 
kindly encouragement met him on the right or on the 
left, this little society, few in numbers, inconsiderable 
in influence, limited in resources, and solitary in in- 
dependence, did not shrink from bearing its testimony 
in his days of trial.”’ 

In later years, survivors of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society, to which he had gone from 
the West Roxbury Parish, subscribed to a fund for a 
bronze statue of him. Since a suitable place for this 
could not be obtained in Boston proper, it was erected 
on the grounds of his first church, where it now 
stands. 

The old practice of renting pews was retained until 
1921, when it was abolished. The discussion of this 
matter revealed that the curious bipartite existence 
of church and parish, peculiar to the Bay Colony, 
introduced legal and other complications into the 
proposal to discontinue pew renting. A committee 
was therefore appointed, representative of the older 
and the younger members of the parish, to present 
suggestions for a new plan of organization for the 
parish that would eliminate incongruities. This com- 
mittee presented its report, which was accepted with 
but minor changes, at the annual meeting of the parish 
on April 11, 1921. A clear account of this old, com- 
plicated, dual form of organization was written 
though unsigned by Mr. Arnold, as a preface in the 
printed report of this committee. 


III 


In recent years this parish has had to face the 
disturbing conditions of a rapidly-changing population. 
Within a few years two Roman Catholic churches 
have been built in the community, one on the site of 
Theodore Parker’s home, and the other near the site 
of the meetinghouse in which he preached. Old 
families of the parish have moved to more outlying 
districts. 

While such a condition disrupts old associations 
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and creates an inclination to discouragement, the 
parish is adjusting itself to the new times. In the 
loyalty of the people to their present minister lies a 
bulwark of strength. Through his leadership the parish 
is touching community life in ways commensurate 
with its historical importance. 

Earlier in this article were noted the words in 
which Theodore Parker paid tribute to this parish. 


For the 
Red-Tailed Hawk Asks Questions 


M. Louise C. Hastings 


Mrs. Hastings was a regular contributor of verse and stories 
to The Register during the time of Mrs. Mary M. Davis’ editorship 
of the Home Page. Many of her contributions have been compiled 
in a book entiiled “Behold the Sower.”’ Her writings have been 
widely published in magazines. She has charge of the neighborhood 
social-service activities of the Church of the Disciples, Boston, of 
which she is a member. 


HE red-tailed hawk soared around above the 

oF treetops in wide circles. He was about ready 

to choose his mate and he felt important and in 

fine condition. Often he would rest for a long time 

on the top of some dead tree where he could look off 
in all directions. 

Today as he soared he kept looking downward. 
With his piercing eyes he could see as small a creature 
_ as a squirrel traveling across the highway. He could 
even see a meadow mouse in a field, so powerful were 
his eyes. Ah! there was a meadow mouse! And in no 
time at all the red-tailed hawk had flown down and 
captured it for his breakfast. 

As he flew up he saw a very remarkable sight. 
He could not understand it at all. So he flew down 
to a low branch of a white pine and began to ask 
questions of the animal he saw there. 

“Please excuse me,” he said politely, “but what 
are you doing? In all my life I never saw a creature 
do what you seem to be doing!’ | 

“All raccoons do it,’ answered the raccoon, 
without stopping. ‘I am washing my meat before I 
eat it.” 

“For goodness’ sake!’ exclaimed the red-tailed 
hawk. “I never heard of such a funny thing to do. 
I, too, am a meat eater, but I never wash my food.” 

The raccoon answered not a word, but kept on 
washing his meat on the edge of the pond. The hawk 
continued watching him and finally he said, ‘Well, 
what do you wash your meat for?” 

At this, the raccoon stopped and looked up.“ How 
do I know? Every generation of raccoons does it. 
I do just what they all do.” 

“Oh, I understand,’ said the hawk, meaning that 
he understood that it was a habit that all raccoons 
followed, but the reason for it the raccoon had not told 
him. 

Red-tail still hung around, and by and by he 
_ asked another question. “What do you do in winter 
when the ponds are all frozen over? Do you wash 
your meat in the snow?” 

The raccoon put his meat on a stone and faced 
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After the demonstration of loyalty and affection on 
March 13 Mr. Arnold must Have thought of Parker’s 
words: “Your hearty sympathy has been of more value 
to me than words can tell.” Members of the parish 
must have recalled the resolution, noted above, passed 
by their predecessors in accepting Parker’s resignation. 
As it did not, then, this society will not now, shrink 
from “‘bearing its testimony.” 


Children 


the hawk. ‘You like to ask questions, don’t you? 
Well, I’ll answer this one and then I’ll eat my dinner. 

“Tn winter I curl myself up with other raccoons in 
a hollow tree, and there I sleep for a long time. I hi- 
bernate so I do not have to eat. I live on the fat in 
my body. This fat acts like the coal in a furnace and 
keeps burning all winter. 

“Now winter is over and I have been hunting 
around for something to eat for quite a while. I’ve 
found a few beetles under some old logs, but this is my 
first good meal and it is all ready to eat. So don’t 
talk to me any more, for I want to enjoy my dinner!” 
And he picked up his meat and began to eat it. 

“Funny creature!” thought the red-tailed hawk. 
“He isn’t very polite, but he told me many things 
that I never knew before. Goodness! it makes me hun- 
gry to see him eating. I guess I’ll go hunting myself.”’ 

The red-tailed hawk flew up higher and higher, 
and then he began flying in circles. At first they were 
large circles, but they grew smaller and smaller. 
Then suddenly he flew with a quick motion down- 
ward. He had found his dinner, too. It might have 
been a mouse, or a wood rat, or a gopher, or a rabbit, 
or a snake. Whatever it was, he was satisfied and he 
took it off to a treetop to eat it in peace and quiet, 
just as the raccoon wanted to eat his dinner. . 


* * * 


NO LUCK 
Daisy D. Stephenson 


The fish are hiding just for spite, 
They’re rude as they can be; 
For though I’ve dropped a line polite, 
And coaxed, ‘‘Come on, let’s have a bite,” 
They won’t R. 8S. V. P. 


* * * 


A PRAYER FOR HELP* 
Elizabeth McE. Shields 


Dear God, 

I said 

Some cross words 

And quarreled some 
today; 


Please help me 

Think 

Of kind words 

And pleasant ways 
to play. 


*From “Prayers for Little Children,’ edited by Mary Alice Jones and 
copyright, 1937, by Rand McNally and Company. This little book, which con- 
tains twenty-eight prayers and suggestions to adults for their use with children, 
is priced at ten cents, and is available at chain stores and at many book stores. 
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OUR FORUM 


A GREAT CHURCH 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Every religious liberal who expects to 
winter in St. Petersburg, Fla., should cer- 
tainly be made aware of the United Lib- 
eral Church in that city. 

I have recently returned to Michigan 
after attending services for a month in 
this church. 

What impressed me particularly was 
that the truths of all religions are accepted 
and their prophets honored, which surely 
justifies the church’s name, United Liberal. 

I was encouraged also in finding a church 
which recognizes the vital importance of 
life that now is. While the Crusaders of 
old were adequately glorified, the larger 
emphasis was upon the importance of 
possessing the crusading spirit which toils, 
and even fights, to make the living homes 
and activities of men more worth while. 

I have yet to find a religious leader of 
the quality of Mr. George Gilmour, a man 
who combines vital religion with ethics. 
He places before one great principles, and 
makes definite practical applications with 
reference to the immediate steps to be 
taken. 

I hope other religious liberals who go to 
St. Petersburg may catch the glow of this 
liberal church, which affirms with Jesus of 
Nazareth and all earnest men that they 
dedicate themselves to the improvement 
of all sections of life with which they are 
daily identified. 

This is a great church, and St. Peters- 
burg is the better for its presence, and for 
the presence of Mr. Gilmour. 

I hope that this letter may be given 
space in your publication. 

W. W. Ottaway. 

Port Huron, Mich. 


* * 
VOICE FULL OF VENOM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

What are we going to do about Mons. 
Fulton Sheen? Sunday after Sunday his 
Catholic Hour pours out streams of hate 
and misrepresentation in the name of 
Americanism, 

The political and religious rights of hu- 
manity are subjected to shame and degra- 
dation. The very voice of the angry 
monsignor is full of venom. It is painful 
to listen to it. 

I know that thousands of American 
Catholics are not in sympathy with his 
tactics. But they cannot challenge him. 
The Catholic laity and many of the clergy 
simply dare not stand up against a doctor 
of the “Catholic University.’ They have 
been carefully trained not to do such a 
thing. They would consider it sinful. 
Sheen and his kind have educated them 
that way. 

What would Monsignor Sheen say if 


Americans started an anti-Catholic cam- 
paign again? Does he think Rome can 
run as wild in America now, because we 
are tolerant, as it did in Spain and Mexico 
just the other day? Does he think that 
Americans are impressed by priesthood? 


Just because we do not howl about caste - 


in religious cults, does he believe we do 
not understand what priestly caste means, 
and that we take kindly to a member of 
that undemocratic caste lecturing Ameri- 
cans on the enemies of democracy? 

If Monsignor Sheen were a true Catholic 
he would start cleaning out the fascist 
hierarchy and making the Church demo- 
cratic. Italian cardinals have held the 
balance of power in the college since the 
Reformation. They have stood by mon- 
archy and reaction and have cursed de- 
mocracy as soundly and as roundly as 
ever did Mussolini or Hitler. 

I think it is about time the good mon- 
signor’s bluff were called. Let him quit 
red-baiting and turn his attention to some- 
thing really serious—social justice, for 
instance. 

It would be much better for him and for 
America and for Catholics and the rest 
of us if he followed the footsteps of Father 
Haas, Doctor Ryan and Cardinal Munde- 
lein. 

People who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones. : 

Wm. McGee. 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 


* * 


A BARGAIN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Mr. Fritchman begins a review in your 
issue of March 10: “Religious liberals 
should be reading ‘Ends and Means’ by 
Aldous Huxley with unrelenting concen- 
tration.” Further on he quotes a con- 
demnation of violence, and implies that 
Huxley has charged the New Common- 
wealth with advocating violence. I sug- 
gest that Huxley—who points out that 
“we shall not learn to think correctly 
unless we call things by their proper names” 
—has confused violence with restraint. 
Elsewhere he states in a footnote: 


Like all other instruments the modern 
police force can be used well or ill. 
Police trained in nonviolence could use 
modern methods to forestall any out- 
break of violence, to prevent potential 
hostilities from developing, to foster co- 
operation. A nonviolence police force 
could be made a complete substitute for 
an army. 


Exactly; and this is just what the New 
Commonwealth is working toward. It 
wishes to extend to the international 
sphere the form of machinery—police— 
which has proved essential under modern 
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conditions in the domestic sphere. It is 
worth noting that the first modern police 
system was started by Sir Robert Peel only 
as long ago as 1829. The new system “at 
first was denounced as an insidious at- 
tempt to enslave the people by arbitrary 
and tyrannical methods.’”’. (Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) Anyone who is unwilling to 
apply the police idea to international re- 
lations would do well to study the history 
of England in the half century before 
Peel, during which his predecessors had 
tried, but with insufficient courage, to get 
away from what one of them expressed as 
‘a shocking choice between military 
government and anarchy.” 

I have not read Mr. Huxley’s book; I 
found the above footnote in another, and 
less enthusiastic, review. There this sen- 
tence is quoted also: “One cannot deal 
intelligently with any matter about which 
one is ignorant.’’ Agreed. I note that 
Mr. Huxley’s book runs to 386 pages; but 
unless both his reviewers have done him 
an injustice, it would seem unlikely that 
he had read as much as thirty-eight pages 
of authoritative material about the New 
Commonwealth. I should be interested to 
know whether Mr. Fritchman has done so. 
It happens that a clear statement of the 
proposed machinery is available in just 
about thirty-eight pages. Would it be 
setting too high a standard to ask anyone 
who discusses the New Commonwealth 
to read so much? I will be glad to put the 
material into the hands of anyone who 
will read it. In return, I will agree to 
read as much as thirty-eight pages of 
“Ends and Means,” if I can get it on 


equally easy terms—and if Mr. Fritch- 


man thinks that it would do me good! 
(Mrs.) Elizabeth C. Dexter. 
Belmont, Mass. 
* * 


COMMENDATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish to commend the suggestion made 
by Robert Lewis Weis relative to a “Ques- 
tions and Answers’ on the Bible. His 
point of view is well taken and, I hope, will 
merit the effective consideration of the 
Department of Religious Education. 

; Ernest Caldecott. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * 


THEOLOGICAL JARGON 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The Unitarian Lenten Manual for 1988 
has been a disappointment, both to me and 
to those of our parishioners who have seen 
it. We wonder whether, in these days of 
critical thought, Unitarianism can offer 
nothing better than the theological jargon 
of the mid-nineteenth century. The 
modernist churches do as well, and some- 
times better. Even the Easter myth in 
its unexpurgated form is preferable to a 
sentimental anthology. 
A century ago, Unitarians strove to ex- 
press religion in the terms of the then criti- 
(Continued on page 219) 
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Co-operative Sunday Evening Services in Boston 
Large Congregations Hear Well-Known Preachers 
William H. Gysan 


Reaching a peak attendance of four 
hundred on Young People’s Sunday, 
February 6, the special series of co-opera- 
tive Unitarian Sunday evening services in 
downtown Boston from January 23 to 
February 27 aroused unusual interest, 
attracted many visitors, and provided 
satisfying evidence of the value of inter- 
church co-operation. 

The three downtown Unitarian churches, 
Arlington Street, First Church, and King’s 
Chapel, united in this first experiment 
with joint Sunday evening services, with 
the Unitarian-Universalist Student Coun- 
cil, the Ministry to Students, the Boston 
Unitarian Student Committee, the Greater 
Boston Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions, and the American 
Unitarian Association, co-operating. That 
such services were needed and should be 
tried in Boston was suggested to the min- 
isters of the downtown Unitarian churches 
last spring by the Student Council and the 
Ministry to Students. Meeting with a 
favorable response in the churches, the 
idea was put into effect by a special co- 
operative committee of which Miss Sara 
Comins was chairman, H. Weston Howe 
publicity director, and Henry Atherton 
treasurer. 

The average attendance at the services 
was nearly three hundred. The services 
were enriched by exceptionally fine choral 
music furnished by the choirs of the par- 
ticipating churches and by visiting choirs 
from the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
the First Unitarian Church in West New- 
ton, and the First Parish in Waltham. 

Each Sunday night except February 6, 
when the president and executive secretary 
of the national Young People’s Religious 
Union, John Brigham and Donald John- 
ston, conducted the service, two guest 
ministers presided. 

The guest ministers were: 

Rev. Paul H. Chapman, Lexington; 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond, Boston; 
Rey. William H. Gysan, minister to stu- 
dents in Greater Boston; Rev. Curtis 
Spence, assistant at First Church, Boston; 
Rey. Flint Bissell, Universalist church in 
Dorchester; Rev. Otto S. Raspe, Univer- 
salist church in Cambridge; Rev. DuBois 
LeFevre, Boston; Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
Wellesley Hills; Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
Cambridge; and Rev. Herbert Hitchen, 
West Newton. 

The general theme of all the sermons was, 
“Tf I Had but One Sermon to Preach.” 
The preachers were Dr. Charles E. Park, 
Boston (January 23); Dr. W. W. W. Ar- 
gow, Syracuse, N. Y. (January 30); Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton, Mass. (Feb- 
ruary 6); Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Phila- 
delphia (February 18); Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, Boston (February 20); and Dr. 
Palfrey Perkins, Boston (February 27). 


vw 


Charles E. Park 

Dr. Park, with Matthew 14:13 as the 
text, took as his topic, ‘The Constructive 
Christ.’ Our age, he felt, is in some re- 
spects like the age of Christ. There is the 
same bewilderment, confusion, impending 
doom, honoring of conservative tradition, 
confidence in false values, and trust in dis- 
credited theories; also the same hates, and 
the same wide gate and broad way leading 
to destruction. But whereas people of 
that age went to their doom with ribaldry, 
we go unwillingly, not able to do anything 
about it. We are chastened and ready to 
turn aside, but where shall we turn? Who 
is there to speak? We have lost our sense 
of direction, our zest in life, our faith in 
God, saying, Let God’s will and pleasure 
wait. Science has confessed its inability 
to give us certainty or to solve the 
mystery of life. Humanism cannot lift 
us up by our own bootstraps. Security 
can be attained only by referring our hu- 
manity to something else, something eter- 
nal. So we need help and pity, not warn- 
ing and criticism, today. We need not 
Christ the judge, but the constructive 
Christ. He will tell us about God. 
With some he will have to start at the very 
beginning. But to those who will listen 
he will bring the word that will answer our 
spiritual and esthetic needs. Man’s soul, 
mind, reason, intuition, hope and sense of 
harmony need God to live beautifully. 
Only God can touch life with the glow of 
beauty and harmony. Through Christ’s 
way of looking at life and his way of living 
we may re-enthrone God in our hearts 
and again experience hope, courage and 
joy. 

W. Waldemar W. Argow 

Dr. Argow, in opening his sermon on 
January 30, remarked that in his case the 
general theme should be changed to read: 
Since I Have Only One Sermon to Preach. 
All my sermons, he continued, are but 
different attempts to make articulate to 
men and women one great thought that I 
feel. Our age is the most thrilling and 
glorious, yet a paralysis seems to have 
crept over it. Our feet are stuck in the 
mud because our heads are stuck in the 
mud, and we think we are mudpies made 
by two blind children, matter and force. 
We think that everything about us is con- 
ditioned. What nonsense! Jesus had 
tonsils, St. Francis had adenoids, and 
Channing was environed by social mores. 
But in all these things they were more 
than conquerors. Their souls were not 
born in shades of gloom. They call us 
to rise up out of the mud and to press on 
toward the unachieved, toward becoming 
sons of God. The basest infidelity is to 
stop content with something less than we 
can be. The challenge of excellence should 
thrill us. We are called to be co-operators 
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with God; God needs us to bring excellence 
into being, and unless we bring it into being 
in our age, there will be something missing 
as the future ages unfold. 


Vivian Pomeroy 


On national Y. P. R. U. day (February 
6) Dr. Pomeroy preached to a congrega-~ 
tion which included a large number of 
young people. Using Genesis 37 : 33 as his 
text, he showed how the ancient story of 
Jacob and Joseph’s coat illustrated the 
sad fate of modern youth. Many adults 
are excited about modern youth and think 
that they are going to destruction. ‘An 
evil beast hath devoured him’”—of this 
Jacob was sure. But what is amazing is 
that young people are as courageous as 
they are, in view of the conditions which 
they face today. Modern civilization is 
verily committing an emotional assault 
upon its young people. Thousands of 
youth suffer from easy money thrown at 
them in their homes, while other thousands 
who want to work endure the indignity of 
being refused jobs. Joseph’s coat is stained, 
yet the character inside the coat is good,’ 
—inward strength and splendor. Jacob’s 
premature despair illustrates the excit- 
able disposition of some modern adults 
about the torn rags and stained garments 
of life. Many things pronounced dead 
and gone today will come back. Much 
pessimism today is unsupported as the op- 
timism of day before yesterday. While 
we are despairing there is a Power at work 
making things better. And youth would 
be better if we were better, as Dr. Fosdick 
has rightly said. Let us deny that the 
glory of life is dead and let us approve the 
things that cannot be shaken. 


Frederick R. Griffin. 


On February 13 Dr. Griffin preached on 
“The Religion of Democracy.”” We should 
speak, he insisted, of the religion of de- 
mocracy, not of religion and democracy. 
Take away democracy and the religion of 
democracy, namely Christianity, dwindles 
away; or take away Christianity and 
there is no democracy left. Our democ- 
racy came out of Christianity. Democracy 
is the attitude that life has meaning, pur- 
pose and a sovereign ruler. The essentials 
of democracy and Christianity parallel 
each other; that the individual is of some 
consequence; that the purpose of life is the 
enrichment of lives, not the acquisition of 
wealth or the building of a great all-power- 
ful state; that the way to fulfillment is re- 
demption from egotism, living for others, 
and showing tolerance, mutual aid and 
good will. Democracy expects not only 
the best judgment of the people, but also 
their love and devotion to the welfare of 
all. Today democracy is in great danger. 
But when a tree is in danger, the best pro- 
tection is good roots. Let us strengthen 
the roots of democracy by strengthening 
the attitudes, ideals and faith that alone 
can make it strong. A democracy cannot 
be defended ultimately by arms, but only 
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by ideals, spirit, and character. To save 
democracy we must return to Christianity, 
whose ideals are the true creators of de- 
mocracy. Inmaking the return, churches as 
well as individuals must re-examine them- 
selves and turn toward those standards and 
ideals which Christianity offers for the 
salvation of the world. 


Dana McLean Greeley 


On February 20, Mr. Greeley’s text was 
Job 82:8: “There is a spirit in man.” 
In the spirit of man, he declared, are the 
springs both of humanism and theism. 
Its potencies were dramatized in the vic- 
torious life of Jesus. The paramount need 
today is a realization of the spirit that is 
in us and of the power of its ideals. We 
need to know the call of God as a constant 
opportunity as well as an unrelenting ob- 
ligation. There is no suggestion in the 
text of any depravity in man, but the fact 
of his divinity is pointed to. Religion alone 
can explain the divine element in man. 
God in the soul of man finds his highest 
fulfillment. To dwell on this fact and to 
live accordingly is to have salvation. The 
faith to move mountains is the faith we 
need today, and it is above all faith in our- 
selves. Such a faith will remove apathy 
and indecision and fortify us against ad- 
versity. In its light we will rearrange all 
values. This spirit takes us into the House 
of the Lord and into the exploration of the 
true and the good; it builds our families 
and friendships, and binds races and classes 
together as children of God. It comforts 
us in our sorrow, confirms our insights in 
times of joy, and enables us to hold on 
when there is nothing left to do but hold 
on. When this spirit is fettered, we are 
enslaved; when it is free, we are free. Let 
us become better acquainted with this 
spirit within us and resolve to exercise it 
more deeply and constantly, as we endeavor 
to emulate Christ, who lived by this spirit 
and died for it. 


Palfrey Perkins 


Dr. Perkins brought the series to a 
elose on February 27 with a sermon on 
“Personal Religion.”’ If we spend sixteen 
hours a day on tangible things and only 
five minutes with God, he asked, why 
shouldn’t tangible things seem two hundred 
times more important? People then be- 
come distracted, confused and helpless be- 
cause they lack the inner stability which 
only personal religion, consisting of prayer 
and communion with God, can give. The 
world is evil, but God is the beginning and 
end of the love that will triumph over 
evil. Perhaps religion is not a private- 
closet affair, but a preparing of ourselves 
for life in the world. Men and women 
need nothing more today than to regain 
the living center of their faith, and devo- 
tion to the will of God. But it must be a 
larger faith than the churches by and 
large practice. The Christianity of the 
past is but a beginning full of mistakes. 
It must become a full religion of inward- 


ness and love. Jesus left the world only 
his peace, his inner life, and that has ele- 
vated his name above every name. Personal 
religion means finding this peace, and that 
requires a plan, and perseverance in that 
plan to keep our inner and outer lives 
harmonized, and to keep God all-important. 
The world’s outer disharmony is the fruit 
of its inner disharmony. Only the vision 
of God will bring harmony, God calling to 
us to live in union with his spirit. 


* a 


METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 
MEETING 


The March meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference of New York City was held 
on Monday evening, March 14. 

Among the announcements it was stated 
that, at the April meeting of the Confer- 
ence, there would be a symposium at 
which three laymen would speak on the 
question, “What Kind of Sermons Our 
Church People Would Like to Hear.” 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. Le- 
Roy Bowman, director of the United 
Parents Association of New York City. 
Dr. Bowman spoke on ‘‘The Relation of 
the Church to the Community.” He 
stated that he felt strongly that the 
church should be an integral part of the 
community life, rather than a separate 
institution which has relations to the 
community. He based his position on the 
understanding of religion which he thought 
was most valid, namely, that religion was 
the experience of people together in meet- 
ing the changes and problems of the time. 
Religion is an experience of people to- 
gether, rather than an institution or a 


formal method of worship. According to_ 


Dr. Bowman, the technological and social 
changes are always considerably ahead of 
the customs of the day, and these customs 
must be changed even though, because of 
their lag, they never quite keep up to date. 
This places a continual burden of new ex- 
perience upon religion. Very often old 
experiences, which have been helpful in 
their time, are no longer valid and some- 
times actually hurt us. Religion is in 
reality secondary to the community, since 
it is a formal expression of community ex- 
perience. 

Some of the community problems of 
which Dr. Bowman spoke were health, 
education, and group relationships, in- 
volving the privileged and the under- 
privileged. In large cities, especially, the 
important problem is to deal with the con- 
ditions under which children grow up. 
Education is inadequate, schoolrooms are 
crowded and not nearly enough recreational 
opportunities are offered. There are two 
problems involved in this situation. One 
is to find one’s religious experience in help- 
ing to change the present conditions and 
the other is the recognition that, no matter 
how efficient churches may be, children 
growing up under wrong conditions can 
never adequately learn to be religious 
themselves. There is a basic religious 
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ideal applicable in the experience of all 
people trying to live together in a creative 
fashion. This common denominator of 
religion should cut through church life 
and denominational division so that the 
whole community itself is a religious ex- 
perience. In that experience the church 
ought to fit. 

The executive committee, following the 
meeting of the directors of the Conference, 
set the date for the annual meeting as 
Sunday, May 15, for which a program for 
afternoon and evening will be planned. 

* * 


PAUL S. PHALEN 


Rev. Paul Stephens Phalen died sud- 
denly at his home on Summit Avenue, 
Somerville, Mass., on Sunday morning, 
March 18. He had not been in good 
health for some time, but kept up with all 
his parish duties and had attended a 
meeting at the church on Friday evening. 
It was there that he was stricken, at his 
post of service and “persevering to the 
last.”” He was in the prime of life and at 
the height of his power. He was born in 
1881, the son of Rey. Frank L. Phalen, 
remembered in our fellowship as the min- 
ister of the Unitarian churches in Concord, 
N. H., Worcester and Fairhaven, Mass. 

Paul Phalen graduated at Amherst in 
1908 and, after some experience in busi- 
ness, from the Harvard Divinity School in 
1908. He was ordained in that year in 
the New North Church in Hingham, and 
served there for four years. Then he was 
successively minister of the Unitarian 
churches in Augusta, Maine, 1912 to 1921, 
at West Newton, Mass., 1921 to 1931, 
and at Somerville from 1931 until his 
death. In the World War he served as 
an army chaplain—his father had been a 
chaplain in the war with Spain—and there 
was always something of the soldier in his 
erect and alert figure. He was tall and 
fair, and a natural leader, not because he 
was forth-putting but because of obvious 
gifts of integrity and good sense and un- 
selfish kindliness. He trusted people and 
they trusted him. He rang true. His 
intercourse with all sorts and conditions of 
men leveled upwards. Mind, heart and 
conscience were all straightforward. He 
inherited and exemplified the sound tradi- 
tions of our fellowship for good judgment, 
wide sympathies, manly reverence. A 
clear understanding made him discerning 
in the affairs of this workaday world, and 
a devout heart gave him assurance of the 
reality of unseen allies. 

Mrs. Phalen survives him, together with 
a son and daughter and two grandchildren. 

Samuel A. Eliot. 
* * 


ORGANIST HONORED 


Robert L. Sanders, organist of the First 
Unitarian Society of Chicago, IIl., is one 
of two musicians who share the $500 prize 
offered to native-born composers by the 
Philharmonic Symphony Society of New 
York for a short symphonic work. 


————— 
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Among the Churches 


Independent Congregational Soci- 
ety, Bangor, Maine. A Church Family 
Night with supper at 6 o’clock, and illus- 
trated lecture on “Bangor Unitarianism— 
Yesterday and Today,” was held March 11. 
The lecture answered many questions 
about local Unitarianism, among them 
the following listed on preliminary an- 
nouncements: ‘Where do athletic Uni- 
tarians play ping-pong? When was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson a preacher in our church? 
What minister became dean of Harvard 
Divinity School? Who from our church 
was described by Carlyle as having ‘a head 
of granite and a voice like a howitzer’? 
What Bangor Unitarian was selected to 
preach the annual Young People’s Religious 
Union sermon last year in King’s Chapel? 
Where is Star Island? Has it any trees? 
Who gave the church its unusual and 
beautiful pulpit Bible? What was the 
name of the first Unitarian church in 
Bangor?” The young people of the church 
are active in the Penobscot Youth Peace 
Council, whose aim is ‘“‘to foster peace 
study and to promote concerted action 
among the youth” of Penobscot county 
and vicinity. : 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. The minister, Dr. 
Frank §. C. Wicks, is chairman of the 
Indiana Anti-Syphilis Committee of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus, three years 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa, has accepted a call to 
the church. 


Church of the Unity (Unitarian), 
Rochester, N. H. Evening services are 
held on Sundays with guest preachers. 


Persons not able to attend the morning 


services attend in the evening, with the 
result that the evening services are larger 
than those of the morning. A newly or- 
ganized junior choir is of great assistance 
in the evening worship. 

The First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 
Plans are being made for the erection of a 
new chapel in memory of Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, many years beloved 
minister of the church. 

First Unitarian Church, Erie, Pa. 
In honor of the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the church the trustees are 
establishing a fund, dedicated to the 
founders. This fund, which has been ten- 
tatively set at $5,000, will be used for the 
restoration of the organ and the improve- 
ment of the chancel, the refurnishing of 
the parlors and the vestibule, and for re- 
modeling the parish hall. 

North Side Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Rev. Maynard Van Dyke, for 
five years minister of the Unitarian church 
in Topeka, Kan., has been called to the 
church, and is beginning his duties at once. 

The First Parish, Framingham, 
Mass. At a recent town election the 


a 


minister, Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, was re- 
elected a trustee of the town library for a 
term of three years. 


Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. Rev. 
Wallace W. Robbins, for three years min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in Al- 
ton, Ill., has accepted a call to the church. 


First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety, Northborough, Mass. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Ralph E. Kyper, was married to 
Miss Mary W. Schaible of Chicago, IIl., 
on March 15. 


The First Unitarian Church, Wil- 
mington, Del. N. C. Wyeth, distin- 
guished artist, has loaned the church four 
of his paintings to be hung in the parish 
room. Two of the paintings are about 
children of the Old Testament, ‘“The Boy 
Moses” and “The Prince That Was 
Hidden.”” The others are portrayals of 
the Parables, ‘‘The Parable of the Lost 
Sheep” and “The Parable of the Field.” 
At Christmas Mr. Wyeth presented the 
church with a gift of his painting of “‘Christ 
and the Little Children.” 

On February 27 the church held a Sun- 
day evening tea and social get-together at 
which Mr. Wyeth displayed and talked 
about some fifteen of his biblical paintings. 
His daughter, Ann Wyeth, played several 
of her own compositions on the piano. 
The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
recently played her composition entitled 
“Christmas.” 


The Community Church, Summit, 
N. J. The annual meeting was held on 
Wednesday evening, March 2, the annual 
dinner preceding. The attendance, which 
broke a new record, was such that the 
meeting could not be held on the church 
premises, but took place at the Masonic 
Hall. 

Reports showed progress in all depart- 
ments. Congregations had increased by 
seventy-five per cent in two years, mem- 
bership proportionately, and there were 
over fifty new subscribers to the church 
budget. Informal discussions were pro- 
ceeding to discover in what way the seat- 
ing capacity of the church could be in- 
creased so as to seat present congregations 
with comfort. The physical inadequacy 
of the parish house for the work of the 
Sunday school was also felt to be an em- 
barrassment. Notice of new registrations 
in the school were requested a year in ad- 
vance. 

Financial reports revealed that all bills 
were paid and a surplus in the bank. In 
addition, $1,500 had- been paid off the 
debt on the new parsonage, as well as in- 
terest, during the year. The work of 
senior classes in religious education was 
reported by members of the classes, evi- 
dently without prompting or censorship, 
and were received with considerable merri- 
ment. 

The salary of the minister, Rey. A. 


Powell Davies, was again increased by a 
substantial amount. In addressing the 
meeting, Mr. Davies thanked the congre- 
gation and officers for co-operation and 
for the unstinted and enthusiastic support 
which had made possible progress which 
was perhaps unusual at the present time. 
He desired less that the growth should 
continue than that the things for which 
the church stood should be advanced in 
days which would be sure to be difficult. 
The meeting closed at 10.45 p. m. and 
was followed by the organization meeting 
of the newly-elected board of trustees. 


First Unitarian Church, Memphis, 
Tenn. The following resolutions were 
adopted at a meeting of the congregation, 
January 9: 


Whereas, Dr. J. Lunsford Robinson dur- 
ing the many years of his residence in 
Memphis has been a loyal and devoted 
member of First Unitarian Church; 

and whereas: Dr. Robinson has proved 
this loyalty not only by regular and faithful 
attendance at the services of the church, 
and by his own regular financial support of 
the church’s work, but also by giving his 
counsel and advice based upon many years 
of experience in the Unitarian ministry; 

and whereas: Dr. Robinson has enlisted 
the financial support of people outside the 
city of Memphis as well as that of many 
people within the city, both Unitarians 
and non-Unitarians, to aid him in paying 
off the indebtedness of the church build- 
ing; 

and whereas: Dr. Robinson furnished 
the names of many of the church’s bene- 
factors outside Memphis in the drive to 
purchase a new organ for the church; 

and whereas: Dr. Robinson has begun the 
raising of an endowment fund for the future 
support of our church, a fund at this date 
amounting to $1,000; 

and whereas: Dr. Robinson was for 
many years minister emeritus of this 
church; 

Be It Resolved: That the board of trus- 
tees, minister, and congregation of First 
Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn., do 
hereby express to Dr. Robinson their great 
appreciation of his services and their per- 
sonal affection for him. 

Be It Further Resolved: That a copy of 
this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of a called congregational meeting of 
First Unitarian Church; that a copy be 
sent to Dr. Robinson; that a third copy be 
sent the American Unitarian Association; 
that a fourth copy be sent to The Christian 
Register, Boston, Mass. 

The Community Liberal Church 
(Unitarian), Eugene, Ore. The annual 
meeting was held on the first Sunday of 
March at the close of the twenty-eighth 
year of the church. A good year in all 
departments was reported. The church 
school showed substantial increase in enroll- 
ment and attendance, under the success- 
ful leadership of Mrs. Ralph C. Crow and an 
able staff of teachers. The music of the 
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church services has been enriched during 
the year by the services of an excellent 
quartet, organized by Mrs. Lee Giddings. 
An adult discussion group, with an average 
attendance of twenty-five, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Mary H. Jackson, has 
met each Sunday morning during the past 
year for an hour before church service. 
Twenty new members were added to the 
membership roll in the year just closed, and 
an objective of forty for the coming year 
has been set, of which five have already 
been enrolled. Frank E. Semon was elected 
moderator for the fourth successive year. 
Rev. Herbert Higginbotham is commencing 
his fourth year as minister of the church. 

Within the space of a few months the 
church has lost by death several of its 
founders. The death took place on March 
2 of Mrs. Dugald Campbell at the age of 
seventy-four. Mrs. Campbell was born in 
Campbelltown, Argyllshire, Scotland, and 
eame to this country to marry Dugald 
Campbell in 1898, residing in North Da- 
kota. In 1908 they moved to Eugene, and 
shortly afterward took part in the found- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church, Eu- 
gene. Mrs. Campbell, her husband, and 
her sister, Miss Janet Gilkison, had served 
the church in many capacities. At the 
time of her death Mrs. Campbell was a 
trustee and chairman of the music com- 
mittee. For a number of years she was 
president of the Eugene Women’s Alli- 
ance. She is survived by her sister and 
her two children, Dr. Ian Campbell, pro- 
fessor of geology at the California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, and Dr. Flora 
Campbell Houck, wife of Dr. George 
Houck of Los Angeles, and three grand- 
children. 

For many years the Campbell home in 
Eugene had been a rendezvous for mem- 
bers of the faculty and successive genera- 
tions of students of the University of Ore- 
gon, as well as many townsfolk. Their 
intimate friends were numbered in the 
hundreds. Of Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, 
The Eugene News said editorially, ‘The 
part Dugald and ‘Nannie’ played in nearly 
thirty years of Eugene’s community life 
will not be forgotten. during the lives of 
those on whom they. left their gentle im- 
press.” 


First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Fort Collins, Colo. From the 
church publication, The Prospector: Re- 
cently a friend characterized The Prospec- 
tor as “‘racy.”’ I supposed he was con- 
demning the sheet, and felt blue because I 
thought he did not grasp the fact that 
there was no field for a conventional 
“safely liberal” church in this man’s 
town. But it occurred to me to look up 
the word in the ‘Century.’ Its first 
meaning is “having an agreeably peculiar 
taste or flavor supposed to be due to the 
soil.” That’s it exactly! And not only 
soil but climate! The Prospector would 
be wholly out of place in austere New 
England, the land of my forebears for gen- 
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erations, and where I have ministered 
happily and successfully. The success of 
eastern denominations has been much re- 
tarded in the west by ministers attempting 
to transplant ab extra from tight New 
England an alien institution. Most 
ministers lack training in sociology. They 
have a little bag of tricks which they use 
wherever they are. They fall into types, 
and, if successfully placed, must be placed 
according to type. We are in an irrigated 
country out here. It would be stupid for 
a rancher here to attempt methods of 
New England agriculture. It is no less 
unwise to attempt to set down a New 
England Congregational or Unitarian 
church in Fort Collins. Our people are not 
interested in putting any more effort or 
money into that old mistake. We are 
building here a religious and cultural in- 
stitution indigenous to this soil. It’s 
properly ‘‘racy.’”” We employ methods ef- 
fective in this cattle breeding, lamb feed- 
ing, beet growing, hell raising, hard hit- 
ting, revival ridden, country. We are 
pioneers and proud of it. A spats and 
cane ministry is not indicated here. When 
and if I move to another parish I shall 
hunt out people and tie them into a pro- 
gram appropriate to that particular social 
milieu, not to a previous one. 


First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. From the church calendar: The 
Spirit and Ideal of Our Church. Every man 
is normally always on his way to some- 
thing better. He is growing out of an im- 
perfect past into a more perfect future. 
The only way to be just to him is to take 
him at his best. It is the same with 
churches. They ought not to be condemned 


for past mistakes as if they could not” 


learn and grow, and they ought not to be 
judged by unsympathetic estimates of out- 
siders. They should be allowed to state 
their own position. In this spirit we re- 
gard all churches, Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish. To those who are willing to 
extend the same charity toward us, we offer 
the following statement of what we are 
trying to do: 

We are seeking to maintain a church 
consecrated to the spirit of truth and good 
will, a church which nourishes life’s most 
beautiful ideals, and is devoted to human 
service. Our fellowship is not conditioned 
on the acceptance of any creed or com- 
pliance with any form. It is Christian 
not in letter and in dogma, but in spirit, 
its members being joined together to 
make the good things better and the bad 
things good. 

Those who are looking for a liberal 
church home, and who desire to unite with 
such a church to promote truth, right- 
eousness, and love in the world, are in- 
vited to become members with us. 

* * 


“Since I bought a car I don’t have to 
walk to the bank to make my deposits.” 

“Ah, you ride there?” 

“No, I don’t make any.”—Ezchange. 


NEW YORK MINISTERS BEGIN 
PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


The Unitarian ministers of the New York 
area have begun a series of meetings at 
which problems of ministerial leadership 
and church organization will be discussed. 
The first meeting was held on March 7 at 
the new parish house of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, upon the invitation of 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop. “. 

At this meeting Rev. A. Powell Davies of 
Summit, N. J., opened a discussion on the 
subject, ‘“How to Promote the Growth of 
the Local Church.” Rey..Dale DeWitt of 
Hollis, N. Y., conducted the discussion. 
Thirteen ministers were present and all 
were enthusiastic about the value of such 
meetings. 

These meetings will have no connection 
with the Liberal Ministers’ Club, which has 
met for years in New York and which is 
not exclusively Unitarian. 

Future meetings will be held on the 
first Monday of each month. Some of the 
subjects which have been chosen are as 
follows: Regionalism and Denominational 
Relationships; Compromise and Strategy 
in Preaching; The Minister and Adminis- 
trative Work; The Evaluation of Church 
Progress; Parish Calling and the Personal 
Work of the Minister. 

There will be no organization of this 
group, but an agenda committee will pre- 
pare an outline for each discussion and as- 
sign its presentation on each occasion. 
The theory behind the meetings.is that the 
problems of a group of Unitarian ministers 
are unique in the religious field, that an 
interchange of experience is of very great 
value and that ministerial efficiency can 
be heightened by seminar discussions in 
which problems studied in theological 
school will take on a new meaning from 
experience. It is planned that the meet- 
ings will be attended only by the ministers 
who are facing the actual problems of 
leadership in parishes. 

Not by vote, but by common consent, 
a suggestion of Dr. Lathrop’s will doubtless 
be accepted—that the group be called the 
“1938 Club.” 


* * 


SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
COUNCIL 


Local Unitarian conferences in southern 
New England have recently formed a 
council to co-ordinate the conference ac- 
tivities, and to encourage active mission- 
ary undertakings within the district. In 
accordance with the plan now in effect, 
each of the local conferences appoints a 
committee on conference activities, and 
the chairman of that committee becomes 
the member of the Council of the Southern 
New England District. Each conference 
is also entitled to an alternate member of 
the council. It is planned that projects 
for each local conference and projects for 
the co-operating conferences will be un- 
dertaken; also that there will be co-ordina- 
tion in regard to conference programs. 
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The southern New England district is 
the location of many of our most important 
and oldest Unitarian churches, and it also 
presents many opportunities for new mis- 
sionary projects. Interest in the council 
is increasing as the scope of its usefulness 
develops. 

Rey. William S. Nichols is chairman of 
the council, and Miss Florence Baer sec- 
retary. The participating conferences, 
with their representatives, are as follows: 


Cape Cod Conference: Rev. Donald C. 
McMillan, Barnstable, Mass.  Alter- 
nate, Rev. John M. Trout, Sandwich, 
Mass. 

Channing Conference: Miss Helen Robert- 
son, Providence, R. I. Alternate, Rev. 
Wilton E. Cross, Taunton, Mass. 

Connecticut Valley: no representative ap- 
pointed. 

Essex Conference: Dr. William F. Strang- 
man, Salem, Mass. 

Norfolk-Suffolk Conference: 
Abbott, Brookline, Mass. 

North Middlesex Conference: Rev. John 
H. Wilson, Littleton, Mass. Alternate, 
Rey. Floyd J. Taylor, Chelmsford, Mass. 

Plymouth and Bay Conference: Rey. Al- 
fred R. Hussey, Plymouth, Mass. 

South Middlesex Conference: Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman, West Newton, Mass. 


J. Russell 


Worcester Conference: E. W. Marso, 
Hopedale, Mass. 
* * 
OUR FORUM 


(Continued from page 214) 
cal thought. Can we not do the same for 
our day? And would not a Lenten Manual 
which sets forth the Easter tragedy and 
drama in modern experience be a more 
valuable contribution by our denomination 
than the current pamphlet? 
Edward W. Ohrenstein. 
Hinsdale, Ill. 


* * 


UNANIMOUS IN OPPOSING 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As a member of the Erie, Pa., Young 
People’s Religious Union, I wish to ex- 
press my complete agreement with Mr. 
Hoagland, who gave his opinion on the 
New Commonwealth Society in the Feb- 
ruary 24, 1938, issue of The Register. Our 
young people were unanimous in opposing 
the New Commonwealth Plan because 
they felt that death dealt by one group is 
just as much murder as death dealt by 
another—no matter what the authority 
behind it. 

I, too, am doubtful that the votes of all 
the Y. P. R. U. groups have been taken or 
a sufficient number to warrant issuance of 
the statement that the Y. P. R. U. “has 
joined the New Commonwealth Society.” 
It also seems doubtful to me that any of 
the societies that gave their approval could 
have considered the question in all its 
dangerous aspects. 

Lucy Jane Marlow. 

Erie, Pa, 
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MRS. CHARLES P. LINCOLN 


- On Monday, February 14, Mrs. Charles 
P. Lincoln died at her home in Cambridge, 
Mass., after an illness of a few months. 

Mrs. Lincoln, daughter of the late 
Charles Lowe (a former secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association) and Mrs. 
Martha Perry Lowe, was born in Somer- 
ville, where she lived until twelve years 
ago. There she took an active interest in 
public affairs, such as the Women’s Suf- 
frage League, the Somerville Playground 
Association, and the temperance cause. 

On removing to Cambridge, she affil- 
iated with the First Parish, where her 
gracious personality won her many friends. 
In the Post Office Mission work of its 
Women’s Alliance, she found an oppor- 
tunity to use the missionary zeal that she 
inherited from both parents. 

Hg We Fee 


* * 


BROTHERHOOD DAY MEETING 


On the evening of February 27, a 
Brotherhood Day meeting was held at the 
Quincy, Mass., High School, under the 
auspices of the Quincy Round Table. This 
Round Table is affiliated with the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians. There 
were three addresses on the general sub- 
ject, ““What can we do to promote better 
understanding and good will among 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants?” by rep- 
resentatives of the three faiths. 


* * 


LENT 


Surely it is a strange man who can pon- 
der the ancient and oft repeated habit of 
renewal of our earth and not be profoundly 
moved by it. Some wistful necessity in 
nature awakens it in the spring time by the 
deft touch of an entrancing mystery. 
What a medley of workers are secretly 
set at appointed tasks! Everywhere life 
is renewing itself, using old forms, the 
while it bursts them asunder with new 
forces. Thus Spring and Lent are two 
names for a single experience in the cycle 
of events. For it was in spring that man 
first looked out over the far horizon, laying 
aside his weapons, and built an altar to 
adore the Power that haunted him. How 
men have wrangled over what and who 
that power is like! Rites terrible, rites 
cruel, have been employed to appease its 
wrath; yet the glorious record of the past 
is the memory of a race bowed in worship 
and hushed in prayer. To that host we 
are bound by ties of our commun hu- 
manity; and today we, like our early 
fathers, bow in reverence before the an- 
cient Power of Renewal. Aye, Lent as- 
sures us that we partake less by insight 
than by instinct of an unfolding Life, 
where the end of the road is something 
more sublime than withered dust which 
men call death. 

Evermore, are we the children of life 
whose august destiny is to grow into some- 
thing wonderingly beautiful!—W. W. W. 


Argow, in the calendar of the May Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


* * 


“MARIE CURIE, SAINT OF 
SCIENCE”’ 


Soon after the discovery of radium it be- 
came absolutely certain that here was a 
discovery not only of scientific and hu- 
manitarian importance but of great com- 
mercial significance. They were ap- 
proached by interests from the United 
States and thus faced two alternatives: 
they could patent the process or they 
could reveal this process without reserve. 
The discussion between Marie and her hus- 
band when this became evident might be 
regarded as one of the most remarkable 
conversations in the world. One is led to 
wonder if Pierre was not testing Marie as 
he put the question: 


Which shall we do, reveal the process or 
patent it? 


Marie: Patent it! That would be impos- 
sible! It would be contrary to the scien- 
tific spirit! 

Pierre: I do not want this decision to be 
taken too lightly. Our life is hard and it 
threatens to be hard forever. We may 
have more children. Money brings se- 
curity and, furthermore, think what 
proper equipment for the laboratory 
would mean in conducting our scientific 
work. 


Marie: If our discovery has a commercial 
future, that is an accident by which we 
must not profit. And radium is going 
to be of use in treating disease. It seems 
to me impossible to take advantage of 
that. 


Eve Curie makes this comment: “They 
did not speak of ‘sacrifice.’ They did not 
declare, ‘We shall make a gift of our dis- 
covery to humanity.’ They said, “To take 
out a patent would be contrary to the 
scientific spirit.” ’’-—Quoted in the Weekly 
Bulletin of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Berkeley, Calif., from a sermon by 
Horace Westwood. 
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‘Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 


Mr. Greeley will preach. 
Rev. Frederick May 


a.m. 

Evening service at 7.45. 
Eliot, D. D., will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people's group 
at 6 p.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins, Holy Com- 
munion. 

Week-day services 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday, April 
5-8, Rev. D. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, Leland 
Stanford University, California. Vesper half-hour, 
Wednesday at 5.30, Rey. Duncan Howlett, Second 
Church in Salem. 

BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome, 

NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 8.30 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


otel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath mo 00 up 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking rox years of ser- 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


March 31, 1988 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations oh 


receive the support of Unitarians 


A e Unit ° A e ti 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amang 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address ; 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


League Chapters !! 


The fiscal year of the League ends Match 31st. 

Start the new year right by planning in advance 
a worth-while program of chapter activities for 
1938-39. 

Chapter secretaries! Don’t forget to send your 
annual report to Headquarters, covering this past 
year’s program and accomplishments. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Order Form 


Please enter my subscription to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
as marked below : 


One year’s subscription in the United States $2.50 


One year’s subscription in Canada 
One year’s subscription in other countries 


3.00 
3.60 


Checks should be made payable to The Christian Register 


